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SOME LARGER PROBLEMS OF PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH. 


By James H. Hyslop. 
1. 
Introduction. 


The problem with which we have mainly been occupied 
in previous publications has been that of the supernormal and 
especially that form of it represented in the personal identity 
of deceased persons. We have called attention to other 
aspects of the issues involved, but have kept them largely 
in the background as secondary problems. The primary 
issue was whether there were any facts which would not 
yield to ordinary explanations and in securing ourselves here 
certain conditions had to be observed, such as the absolute 
ignorance of the subject regarding the facts purporting to be 
supernormal; and then when a spiritistic hypothesis is con- 
cerned the question will be how far the facts reflect the 
personal identity of the dead. In establishing this fact, we 
ignore all the matter that has no bearing on the issue and 
present the critic with any theory he desires regarding it. 
But when we have satisfactorily solved the problem of iden- 
tity the other material comes in for consideration, to ascertain 
whether we can find any unity between it and the super- 
normal and more especially to ascertain if any traces exist of 
information that might rationally and naturally represent a 
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transcendental condition of things, perhaps not verifiable, or 
not easily verifiable, by any of the ordinary methods of veri- 
fication. J 

From the enormous amount of time and energy employed 
in the investigation it may be inferred that it has been ex- 
tremely difficult to settle the question of identity. This, 
however, I regard as an illusion. I think it very easy to 
determine personal identity. The experiments over a tele- 
graph line between two buildings, which I conducted some 
years ago, between two buildings and reported to the 
English Society, established this fact beyond doubt. 
They are fully described and discussed in my first Re- 
port cn the Piper case. [Cf. Proceedings Eng. S. P. R., 
Vol. XVI, pp. 537-623.] I shall not run over that ground 
here. This judgment, however, about the ease with 
which personal identity can be determined, depends on 
the question whether we mean to include the existence of 
the personality concerned, with the relevance of the facts to 
that personality. I mean thus to distinguish between the 
evidence of the person meant and the evidence of the sur- 
vival of that person. The latter may be a difficult problem 
and may require a great deal of proof, but the former does 
not require so much. It may require more to be absolutely 
assured that a given person is meant than to form a reason- 
able belief that he is meant. But usually it does not require 
many incidents, even vague ones may assure us as to who is 
meant by any description of the person or statement of in- 
cidents in his life. The name will usually clinch that matter 
beyond doubt. Anything like time and place associated with 
a name will secure it beyond the possibility of explanation by 
chance coincidence, at least in all but the rarest instances. 
Consequently I regard the proof of personal identity, apart 
from the independent existence of the identity, as a very 
easy problem. The more difficult problem is to be assured 
that normal explanations do not apply, when it is a question 
as to the existence of the transcendental. 

The primary difficulty, however, in this respect is the 
obstinacy and prejudices of the materialistic mind. Several 
centuries of consistent experiment and observation have es- 
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tablished a strong bulwark against what is called the “ super- 
natural” and a mind well saturated with those prejudices 
can resist almost anything but quantity of evidence. It 
is quite natural that it should be so, and indeed no large 
conclusion like that of the existence of discarnate spirits can 
be accepted on any evidence but such as will be coterminous 
with the largeness of the conclusion. Hence, to state the 
difficulties in obstinacy and prejudice is not necessarily to 
affirm or imply their illegitimacy. We have all resented the 
facts which tended to challenge these prejudices, but it is 
this strong barrier that has to be scaled, and hence the 
difficulty is in securing the quantity and complexity of evi- 
dence for achieving this victory. Personal identity is easily 
proved on any theory, whether fraud, secondary personality, 
telepathy, or spirits. The evidence need not be plentiful or 
complex, because it conforms in meaning to our every day 
standards. But the moment that we assume that a discar- 
nate spirit is behind the fact or facts we must accept respon- 
sibility for the quality and quantity of the phenomena that 
coincide with the magnitude of our conclusions. For a long 
time we have had telepathy to contend with when spirits 
were concerned, tho there has been no excuse for postulating 
the kind of telepathy that has been so constantly thrown in 
our faces, except the respectability of the people who thought 
they believed it. For me it has not been a serious rival of 
the spiritistic theory and I do not intend to treat it as such. 
Hence, when I feel assured that chance coincidence, guessing, 
secondary personality or the subconscious and ordinary fraud 
have been excluded, I am confident that it requires little 
evidence to prove both personal identity and the existence 
of spirit. And I do not regard it as difficult, except in 
equivocal incidents, to exclude all the explanations mentioned. 
A man who is intelligent and who insists on the proper con- 
ditions can easily obtain them from any person with whom 
it is worth while experimenting, and in this way he can 
easily determine what are called test conditions. In fact, 
with any character whatever, he can use entire strangers for 
experiment and make it absolutely impossible for even the 
worst frauds to ply their trade, and if time be taken his 
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result will decide its own character. It is only a question of 
the means for experimenting. ‘Too generally the issue has 
to be decided on the spot and by a single experiment, when 
no issue should be determined in that way. With the means 
to experiment there should be no difficulty in deciding, when 
ordinary obstacles have been removed. ‘This done, we have 
only this universal fool’s telepathy to exclude; and when it 
comes to that the only obstacle is credulity, the credulity of 
those who will believe any miracle of telepathy rather than 
the perfectly rational and natural cause represented by sur- 
viving consciousness. 

If any difficulty arises at this point against personal 
identity it is from the hypothesis of impersonation by spirits. 
But this point of view concedes the spiritistic theory to start 
with and assumes that the person claiming to be present is 
not present, but impersonated by a lying spirit. . For the 
sceptic no spirit can be assumed until personal identity is 
proved, and the personal survival of one he knew. Imper- 
sonation has nothing to do with the question of survival, but 
only of the presence of the survivor. Hence the evidence 
cannot be accepted at all as proof of spirit without supposing 
that it comes from the person claiming to communicate, no 
matter how much impersonation may accompany it. This 
position means that we cannot assume impersonation until 
we have accepted the spiritistic hypothesis and we cannot 
accept this hypothesis until personal identity and personal 
survival have been proved. The facts prove this survival 
or they prove nothing, after ordinary explanations have been 
removed. Before this, the difficulties are not so great as 
represented by the Philistine class which will not experiment 
carefully, but sits in its chair and snarls at all who do. Be- 
sides, it is easy to eliminate the hypothesis of impersonation. 
That process no doubt takes place in some cases, but the ease 
with which it breaks down under investigation makes it a 
poor rival of the view that the messages come from the source 
claimed, when they are numerous and complex enough. The 
conditions for communicating, whether by “ mental pictures ” 
or by direct control, insure perfectly absurd errors in attempts 
to impersonate. The impersonator could not prevent his 
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own identity from coming through, whether it could be 
verified or not, and he would be limited in the ability to 
answer questions, much more limited than the. proper com- 
municator. In the method of communicating by mental pic- 
tures, only the contents of the communicator’s mind will get 
through, and these are so constituted that the very capricious 
and irregular character of them assures us against many lia- 
bilities of impersonation. I said impersonation takes place. 
I have seen it, but it was conscious and avowed and honest. 
That is, controls tell who are present, suppress their own 
personality as far as possible, make no pretense of being 
other than they are, and represent the facts as coming from 
the right personality, and when these become numerous and 
complicated enough the supposition of lying and deceiving 
spirits settles itself. It will not be essentially different with 
direct control, tho less complex. 

The more serious difficulty with what I have called the 
larger problems is the one of verification; that is, verification 
of the statements made. In proving the existence of spirits 
we demand that they shall prove their identity independent 
of all possible normal knowledge about them. The proof 
of identity depends on the communications of earthly mem- 
ories in sufficient quantity and with sufficient quality to ex- 
clude guessing and chance coincidence. Previous knowledge 
by the transmitter would imply either fraud or secondary 
personality. Excluding all these, we must have terrene mem- 
ories supernormally acquired. Now these can be verified by 
the living just as any other statements can be proved. When 
the facts are ordinary ones, any impartial witness suffices to 
corroborate the facts alleged. Hence it is comparatively 
easy to prove the existence of the supernormal and with it 
the existence of spirits. But it is quite otherwise with other 
problems than personal identity. 

But what are these problems? They are summarized 
in all transcendental events alleged. Statements not known 
from normal experience by the subject or medium asserting 
them can be verified or denied by the living, but the living 
have no such way of assuring the integrity of statements 
made about another life, its nature, its conditions, its habits, 
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its occupations, etc. We have here before us a very large 
set of problems. It is here that secondary personality comes 
in as an objection difficult to overrule. We know something 
of the limitations of sense knowledge in respect to the lives. 
of individuals, but the limits of the imagination and the con- 
structive intellect are not so easy to assign. Education, 
books, literature and all similar means of obtaining and im- 
parting ideas may supply an ordinary person with a large 
equipment for fabricating, all unconsciously, almost any 
system of ideas about the ways of the cosmos. There are, 
of course, limits to this process, but we have no such def- 
inite standard for determining them as we have in the case of 
sensory knowledge or ideas. Hence any ideas, real or im- 
aginary, logical or illogical, may endow the subconscious 
with resourceful means for an alleged revelation, and cut off 
the normal consciousness, with its regulative influence on 
rational ideas, or its selective agency, in determining the 
real; and much may happen in the subconscious, whether 
in waking or sleeping dreams, in poetry or philosophy, that 
lays claim to representing a transcendental world. This is 
what often takes place. In our dreams we take everything 
for real and can dispel the illusions only when we can com- 
pare them with waking experience. Hence we must know 
what the subconscious can do and what it cannot do, in order 
to eliminate its influence on what claims to be a transcen- 
dental existence and its conditions. We cannot interrogate 
another living person, as we can in the problem of personal 
identity. No living testimony can be taken merely as testi- 
mony, no matter how veracious the person may be. If we 
verify the allegations at all, it must be by another means. 

Now the only means of verifying any statement about 
a spiritual life, beyond the identity of the spirit, is to experi- 
ment with a large number of mediums and compare the 
results, having made oneself familiar with the extent of the 
psychic’s knowledge of the subject. If we can prove that a 
medium knows and has known nothing about the ideas of 
Spiritualism, and hence exclude the probabilities of subcon- 
scious imagination, we may try to ascertain whether the 
same statements may be obtained through another psychic 
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and so on to any number, without intercommunication be- 
tween them. Common results from a hundred mediums, 
assuming that the proper exclusion of normal ideas had been 
effected, would go far to verify any statement about such a 
life. But this is a most difficult process. When we consider 
the many obstacles to communicating at all; when we ob- 
serve the fragmentary nature of the messages; when we 
recognize that the process of communicating does not assure 
completness in transmitting the thoughts or in selecting 
those which shall be transmitted, we shall get some idea of 
the task before us in trying to ascertain anything about a 
transcendental existence and its conditions. We shall not 
easily get any specific statement repeated in its integrity. 
This is apparent in the fragmentary character of cross ref- 
erences and correspondences which seem never to come in 
their entirety through two or more mediums. We seem only 
to get enough to justify believing that they are the same 
messages, or parts of them. It will probably be the same 
with efforts to verify statements about the transcendental 
life. But they must be repeated through many psychics 
before they acquire anything like the character of scientific 
proof. 

I have applied a similar method to determine whether 
certain non-evidential incidents in the experience of the 
living might not be proved to be supernormal. I refer to 
such experiences as Mr. Thompson’s in his paintings, appar- 
ently representing the ideas and influence of the dead Gifford. 
It was the same with the experiences of Miss De Camp and 
the alleged stories of Frank R. Stockton. In both these cases 
we had experiences on the part of the two subjects, Mr. 
Thompson and Miss De Camp, connecting them with the 
dead, apparently, and claiming to come from the dead. But 
the circumstances in these cases made it possible to explain the 
phenomena by subconscious action from previous knowledge. 
At least the psychiatrist could press that hypothesis and he 
would be difficult to refute, if he were willing to accept in- 
credible powers on the part of the subconscious, and we 
have to concede him this right, when trying to convert him 
to any other point of view. But if I took these subjects,—as 
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I did,—to a psychic or psychics who knew nothing about the 
facts, and there got them repeated in a supernormal manner 
and proved the personal identity of the alleged spirits as- 
sociated with the phenomena claiming this source, then I 
verified the facts in the only way that is possible. I have 
done this in a third case. A man had an apparition of a 
friend and a number of communications from him in his 
sleep, the experience waking him at the time, and the mes- 
sages coming and apparition being seen while he was awake. 
There was nothing which might not be attributed to his 
dream imagination. But on taking him to a psychic who 
never heard of him, and by observing the right kind of pre- 
cautions, I was able to have this same person turn up and 
refer to the incidents of the apparition and messages. In 
the mediumistic cases the phenomena were provably super- 
normal and this makes the supernormal hypothesis the most 
probable in the first instance. 

Hence it is but a slight extension of this method to test 
the statements of one medium by experiments with another, 
just as we do in cross reference. We should have the same 
and different communicators answering the same questions 
or discussing the same topics through different channels, and 
then compare the results. The largeness of this problem 
ought to be apparent to any one who has had anything to do 
with either reading or making records of experiments. I 
have called attention to some of the difficulties without giving 
any extended account of them. Let me dwell upon these a 
little more at length, tho I shall not perplex the reader with 
a full account of them, as that has been given before. [Cf. 
Proceedings Am. S. P. R., Vol. IV, pp. 201-377; Vol. VI, pp. 
48-93.] In these references I have discussed all the various 
difficulties in communicating. Here I shall take but two 
types, that of “ mental pictures,” and that of direct control, 
as I shall term it, tho it is not free from complexities of other 
personalities assisting, but in a different way from that of 
“mental pictures.” 

When A’s thoughts or the whole stream of consciousness, 
the central and marginal elements of it alike, are transmitted 
to the medium and appear there as hallucinations or pictures, 
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and when thus the message delivered depends on her subcon- 
scious selection of incidents and ideas, we can imagine what 
we are likely to get. Besides the coloring which that sub- 
conscious must inevitably give them, there must be its selec- 
tion; and this must be governed by its degree of intelligence, 
the rapidity with which the ideas are transmitted, and the 
rationality of the mind that transmits them. If the com- 
municator can keep control of the stream of thoughts and 
determine the vividness, repetition, or prolongation of certain 
thoughts, the selection will be easier. If the communicator 
has no more control of the stream than some people when 
living, the stream would be a very disorderly one, a perfect 
chaos of disconnected incidents as in a dream, and the sub- 
conscious could make nothing intelligible out of it, but give 
only such fragments of it as attention might catch. Here 
we have an illustration of what probably takes place to make 
messages fragmentary and confused. Now how much worse 
this must be when the thoughts are first transmitted to the 
control and then to or through the medium, with all the lia- 
bilities that I have just mentioned. They are increased by 
the liabilities of the same difficulties and distortion in passing 
through the mind of the control. Then again, add the like 
and further complications of the “tandem” control which 
Jennie P. and G. P. represented in a previous Report. The 
distortion of messages might well be conceived as incal- 
culable under such conditions, tho they were less confused 
than might be imagined in the case. Only the facts can ever 
determine the actual degree of it, the situation, with such 
confusion as we observe, making almost anything possible. 

In direct control you have another type of liability. 
Whether “ mental pictures” have anything to do with it we 
do not know of a certainty, and it would make no difference 
whether they did or not. If they did, some of the same 
liabilities would be involved as in transmission and reception 
by that method. If they did not, the other difficulty would 
be expressed in the analogiés with aphasia. Aphasia is in- 
ability to utter words that you may actually think. It in- 
volves some interrupted relation between consciousness and 
the physical organism of speech. Now a discarnate spirit 
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is in some such relation, when direct control is assumed, with 
the organism of the medium as an aphasic patient is with 
his own body or brain centers. The stream of thoughts may 
be supposed to be the same as when living, possibly more 
rapid, but at least the same. There is no guarantee which 
one will influence the automatic organism of the psychic; or, 
if the process be one of transfer of mental images, there is 
no more assurance of which one will be apperceived than in 
the former case. In either a selection has to be made, 
whether that selection be a mechanical or a teleological one 
by the medium. It might be a mixture of both. In either 
case the communication is bound to be confused and frag- 
mentary. In life we prevent this confusion by our will. The 
whole stream of consciousness does not get expression. But 
assuming that aphasia is some imperfection of will, we can 
understand how ideas do not get expression, and it is prob- 
ably more than any such imperfection. With the discarnate, 
whatever the will, it is ineffective upon the inhibition of trans- 
mitting mental pictures and it may be equally ineffective on 
the direct transmission of thoughts, so that the whole pro- 
cess of selection is left to the mind that receives, and that 
being lethargic or inactive or unable to determine the rational 
order to be selected must have its difficulties in the delivery. 
Only fragments of the quasi-aphasic communicator’s ideas 
can impress the organism, and these have to be woven into 
sense and delivered as messages. When any ideas have run 
this gauntlet they must be fortunate if they escape orderly 
and rational at all. 

It is possible, and is usually affirmed by communicators, 
that practice and experience may overcome this particular 
difficulty; that the process is like that of a child acquiring 
control of its own organism. Assuming this to be true, we 
may imagine that in time communications might become 
reasonably clear and continuous, and this seems to be the 
case in some instances. But there is another difficulty ac- 
companying this of imperfect control of the medium’s auto- 
matic organism. It is that of selecting and controlling the 
mental states which may affect this automatic machinery. 
Into that I cannot go at length. But it is a real liability, in- 
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volving various limitations in the medium as well as in the 
communicator. The primary one in the medium is his or 
her amount of knowledge. This will affect the power to 
interpret and transmit messages. Any psychologist can tell 
us this. An unintelligent person, unless a perfect stenog- 
rapher, cannot report the lecture of a highly intelligent 
person. The understanding will not catch the meaning of 
the discourse, and the memory, in accordance with normal 
experience, will not hold unintelligible word connections. 
So that we here meet a serious difficulty in the mind of the 
medium. His or her mental experience is a factor in the 
result, and the greater the intelligence the better intelligent 
ideas can be transmitted, tho they must be colored by the 
subconscious, perhaps more by the intelligent medium than 
by the unintelligent. The perfect case would be that in 
which the medium is echolalic, and this condition will rarely 
be found. 

Even if you get perfect machinery for transmitting ideas 
it ought to be clear that, owing to the limitations in human 
experience, sensory experience, there must be great obstacles 
in the difference between experience in a transcendental or 
spiritual world and experiences in a material world. I shall 
not dwell on these at length. I may only refer to the analogy 
of trying to express visual experiences in auditory or tactual 
terms. It is actually impossible, as those who have had to 
train Laura Bridgman and Helen Keller will tell us. Imagine 
vourself trying to describe a steam engine to a savage. We 
meet the most serious difficulty in the communication of 
ideas about a spiritual world, assuming, of course, that the 
difference is as great as the Cartesian philosopher would 
make us believe, and tho that school of philosophers may 
exaggerate the antithesis between mind and matter, and tho 
the nature of things may really be monistic; that is, identical 
in kind, there is likely to be the same kind of difference as 
between different sensory experiences; and that would suffice 
to establish a great difficulty for the transmission of clear 
ideas about a new condition of experience. When no appeal 
can be made to any of our normal methods of obtaining ideas, 
whether sensory or intellectual, we can imagine what the 
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difficulty would be in communicating intelligible conceptions 
of that world. All might have to be symbolic, and tho all 
language and communication between the living has to be 
symbolic, they can rely upon common experiences and ca- 
pacities for receiving it; but the transmission of the con- 
ceptions of a supersensible world through sensory media 
must entail a symbolism doubly liable to misinterpretation, 
and we have what one might think would be insuperable ob- 
stacles to any communication of a dependable sort at all. 
But if, in fact, the connection between that world and this 
be closer than we usually suppose, with our Cartesian preju- 
dices and preconceptions, these obstacles would be less, tho 
still formidable. 

It should be apparent how difficult it will be to verify any 
statement that has to escape the disturbing influence of all 
these obstacles to transmission. It will be rarely that we 
-can get them repeated often enough to be sure that they 
are not due to a normal process of some kind, and this will 
be especially true when the general public becomes familiar 
with the fact of spirit communication. The prevalence of 
the belief and of the ideas connected with it would infect the 
subconscious with enough to arouse suspicion of the source. 
Only in the stages of investigation when the subject is not 
generally believed can we expect the more satisfactory and 
easy communication about a transcendental world that will 
be evidential. Perhaps experience may enable us to dis- 
criminate when we have come to believe in it and to be 
familiar with the truths. But for evidential purposes it will 
be better to get our communications through sources not 
infected with any belief or knowledge of the subject. In any 
case the task of verifying communications about the nature 
of a spiritual life beyond the grave will be a great one and 
involve many years of experiment on any one issue, tho this 
task will be rendered easier in proportion to the nearness 
in kind of a transcendental existence to our own, even tho 
we have to describe it as supersensible. 

There are other problems besides that of verifying mes- 
sages about a spiritual world, but verification is the first one 
that we encounter. It marks the point of great difference 
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between proving personal identity and the correctness of 
communications about a spiritual world, and we can thence 
form some conception of the magnitude of the problem pre- 
sented to us. I have tried to indicate it by showing how 
the experiments for determining it have to be performed— 
the repetition of the same messages through different medi- 
ums. But there is another obstacle to the problem! It is 
not so much in communication as it is in the right interpre- 
tation of what we do get. I refer here to the inveterate 
habit of the public, lay and scientific, of taking the messages 
at their superficial appearance. The public generally and the 
scientific man who ought to know better assume that the 
statements purporting to be communications from the dead 
are to be treated as they would treat the statements of a living 
person. Here is where the largest number of illusions about 
this subject arise. We may excuse the layman for his limi- 
tations and assumptions in such a matter, but never the man 
who claims to be intelligent in science and philosophy. He 
ought to know that such an assumption is nonsense, and if 
he continues to treat the subject with indifference and con- 
tempt he must be held up to ridicule until he approaches the 
problem as a child. 

In normal discourse and conversation we get a simple 
stream of ideas as compared with that which we get in medi- 
umistic communications. We do not even get the whole 
contents of a living consciousness in discourse and conver- 
sation, but we get all that is necessary to constitute a rational 
or intelligible whole. We may even get this in a mediumistic 
communication and discussion. But there we are com- 
plicated with the subconscious of the psychic, which colors 
and modifies what is transmitted to and through it. We 
have a complex whole, the ideas of the transcendental modi- 
fied by the material. In normal discourse we are entitled 
to take a statement at its superficial meaning. Experience 
determines for us its meaning and we seldom wander beyond 
that experience. But the moment that a statement comes 
from a spiritual world the situation is altered. We have no 
general experience to assure us that the superficial interpre- 
tation may be correct. But we have abundant evidence that 
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the messages are often confused and that even the intelligible 
ones are abbreviated, often very greatly abbreviated, so that 
we require to analyze and compare messages in a scientific 
manner to ascertain their real meaning. I have abundant 
instances in which I shall call attention to this fact and I 
need only refer to it in general terms here. But for emphasis 
I repeat that, both because the messages are compounds of 
the transcendental and the normal, and because they may be 
very much foreshortened, we require to discriminate and in- 
terpret them, just as we cannot interpret a classical author 
according to what we call the literal meaning of his words. 
He must be translated, not transliterated, and it requires in- 
telligence and scholarship to effect the translation. Every 
one who has studied the classics will understand what is 
meant here. He always finds transliteration unintelligible, 
unless it happens that the terms have preserved their orig- 
inal meaning in the changes of civilization. But whenever 
a term has altered the conceptions which it embodies, it re- 
quires analysis and often expansion to bring out the hidden 
import. Knowledge of men and events is necessary to rightly 
interpret a dead language. It is the same with spirit mes- 
sages. They have to be interpreted when they do not em- 
body human memories which we can verify in their integ- 
rity, and often even here we find them so modified that they 
require reconstruction to bring out their meaning. So much 
the more true is this necessity in the case of statements that 
are not terrestrial memories, but intend to convey informa- 
tion about a supersensible world. With either abbreviation 
of thoughts or the employment of new terms and analogies, 
we have to reconstruct them by comparison and the process 
of elimination, so that their superficial meaning cannot be 
accepted unless intrinsically probable or harmonious with 
our present knowledge of the cosmos. 

The primary obstacle to the superficial interpretation of 
the messages is the existence and influence of the subcon- 
scious on the process. ‘This is always the medium, and the 
limitations of our knowledge regarding its modification of 
messages prevent any distinct method at present of discrim- 
inating clearly between the transcendental contents and those 
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contributed by the subconscious. The layman accepts the 
messages at their superficial value because he has been nat- 
urally so inclined to do, not knowing anything about the sub- 
conscious, or being thoroughly inoculated with the Cartesian 
limits of mind. In fact the layman usually supposes that we 
have only to be assured of the honesty of the psychic in order 
to accept all that is said as from the dead. He does not 
dream of a blameless influence of subliminal processes on the 
result. He interprets the messages as he would a letter from 
a living friend. But the honesty of the source is no help in 
the problem for the scientific man. If he knows how to ex- 
periment he can do so as well with dishonest mediums as with 
honest ones. He would not be able to influence the public 
with his results in such cases, but he might get as good 
returns, tho his difficulties are increased in getting them. 
What we are too inclined to do is to treat the phenomena as 
we do our ordinary reading and interpretation. This is not 
permissible, as I have shown. The honesty of the normal 
consciousness does nothing but eliminate the doubts about 
the motives of the source and increases the need of test con- 
ditions. It does not remove the real difficulties which are in 
the problems which I have discussed. But the average man 
reckons with nothing else but the honesty of the medium. It 
is mere intellectual indolence that it should be so, or ignor- 
ance of the real problem, whether it be in the scientific man 
or in the laity. 

Again, the layman assumes that honesty on the part of 
the communicator is necessary. If he is disposed to accept 
the spiritistic hypothesis he assumes that we must be pro- 
tected against impersonation in order to believe that any 
given person is communicating. This is true enough, but we 
have already shown that the scientific man cannot take this 
position and that impersonation is an easy problem for him. 
But the real difficulty here is not impersonation, but trans- 
mission in any form that will make the messages evidential 
and intelligible without analysis and reconstructon. 

Then again it is supposed that, if the communicator es- 
tablishes his veracity by establishing his identity, this veracity 
will make his statements acceptable when made about his 
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transcendental life. This, however, is only partly true. It 
simplifies the problem of experiment and acceptance, but 
it is not the real criterion of acceptability. This must be 
self-consistency and consistency with terrestrial knowledge, 
even when it transcends it. The veracity of a communicator 
may be accepted without accepting his statements as true, 
just as in normal life. His judgment or opinions may be at 
fault. Veracity is important, but it is not the only important 
condition of acceptability, and is not the primary one. As I 
have just remarked, the primary criterion of acceptability is 
the unity of the facts with each other and their unity with 
present human knowledge. That existence might actually 
contradict our present experience in some or all of its facts, 
but on that assumption we could not believe it, tho true. 
We believe by means of evidence and by evidence that is 
intelligible, in at least most of its incidents, with our normal 
experience, and the novel must be as little as possible, or 
reasonably articulable with the normal. Hence veracity is a 
comparatively unimportant criterion for the genuineness of 
statements about another life, and it makes no difference 
whether that veracity is of the living or of the dead. Re- 
liance on it saves investigation and work, but it does not 
determine the truth, and the scientific man who plays with 
the subject on the assumptions of the layman must be treated 
as a layman. 

Another thing we often suppose in passing judgment on 
messages. We assume that there is or would be perfect 
agreement with each other among communicators. ‘That 
is, we expect communicators to give the same account of 
things. This assumption may be correct enough for the 
simplest and most common things. But there is no warrant 
that spirits shall not differ from each other in opinions about 
that life. It is quite possible that the same differences of 
opinion obtain there as here, especially when personal identity 
remains, and that life is not so greatly different from this one 
as we might suppose. Indeed, the evidence in the communi- 
cations is that there is no better agreement on some things 
than among the living. In some very simple descriptions 
of plain things the living will not agree, to say nothing of 
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their theoretical and explanatory accounts of things. There 
is nothing to prevent the supposition that spirits, have limi- 
tations like our own, limitations also due to the retention of 
personal identity and the same limited knowledge with which 
they arrived in that world. Hence, in estimating communi- 
cations about that world we shall have to reckon with many 
differences and contradictions. Some of these differences 
may be, and probably are, due to the different modifications 
which the subconscious produces on messages. But these do 
not remove the possibility that differences and contradictions 
may arise from such causes in the spiritual world as exist 
here to produce them. A world in which all agree about it 
may be very desirable,—and I think it is for certain social 
and political institutions,—but it is not probable from what 
we know of nature and the facts which establish the existence 
of a transcendental life. 

I have given quite an array of considerations that have to 
be reckoned with in estimating the validity of any statement 
made about a spiritual world. Usually men do not think 
of this when making demands of the scientific inquiries into 
these problems. They want us all at once to announce a clear 
system of beliefs and dogmas about a supersensible world, 
as clear and scientifically proved as imaginary systems of the 
middle ages were clear and unfounded, at least as tested by 
scientific critera, such as physical science uses. This ex- 
pectation is unreasonable. We are not discovering new phys- 
ical worlds from which we can report things similar to human 
experience in the old, but a new form of reality in which ex- 
periences must necessarily be different from ours in some 
respects, and possibly in those about which we might be 
the most curious. But we cannot report at the end of one 
voyage, any more than Columbus did or could report much 
about America from one vision of it. The new continent had 
to be explored for centuries before it was known, and all 
this with advantages that psychic researchers cannot boast 
of in their investigations. It may take as many centuries 
to determine the mere outlines of the supersensible life as 
it did men to map out America. We have many more diffi- 
culties to contend with and very different methods to employ. 
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We cannot observe that world for ourselves in a normal 
state, we have to infer what it is from the highly colored 
and modified revelations of subconscious media whose func- 
tions we cannot regulate. This has only to be stated for us 
to realize the complications in the way of any easy and ready- 
made conclusions. All that has been said on the subject 
in previous publications illustrates it and it need not be dis- 
cussed here at any greater length. We require only to 
mention it in cataloguing the difficulties in the way of se- 
curing clear ideas about a transcendental world without the 
pains of a critical study of the facts. 

Let me summarize the subsidiary problems which have 
to be kept in mind when considering statements about a 
spiritual world. (1) We have the problem of verification. 
(2) We have the influences which abbreviate messages or 
make them fragmentary. (3) We have the modifying effect 
of the subconscious. (4) We have the inconsistencies of the 
communications through different mediums. (5) We have 
the obstacles to clear communication even when nothing but 
one’s memories are concerned. (6) We have the difficulty 
of communicating about facts which must be novel to our : 
sensory experience or inconceivable to it. (7) We have the 
altered symbolism in the method of communication. (8) We 
have the anomalous nature of the method and conditions of 
communication, the process of “ mental pictures” for one, 
and direct control with its quasi-aphasic conditions for the 
other. (9) We have the necessity of looking for the mean- 
ing of messages below the surface and in comparing manifold 
records, rather than interpreting them superficially as in 
normal life. (10) There is the problem of time and multi- 
plied experments under all these difficulties, in addition to i 
the usual precautions for determining the genuineness of the 
supernormal. (11) There is the problem of ascertaining the ] 
extent of the medium’s knowledge affecting the subcon- 
scious contributions to the alleged transcendental communi- 
cations. All these must be taken into account when exam- 
ining any specific message alleging the nature of events in 
a spiritual world. 
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EDITORIAL. 
LATER DISCOVERIES IN THE RECORDS. 


Readers of Vol. VI of the Proceedings will probably have 
noticed the Addendum in which the corroboration of certain 
incidents was accidentally discovered while the volume was 
in page-proofs, and when the facts could not be inserted in 
the body of the work. Since its publication a few more inci- 
dents have been discovered to be relevant. They did not 
relate to me and there was nothing to suggest the person of 
whom inquiry could be made, excepting in one instance. In 
this one exception the person had been interrogated about 
the relevance of a certain name, without the full record, and 
he saw no relevance. But as soon as he saw the record with 
associated statements he found some very pertinent coinci- 
dences. In another case I had no clue to the person for 
whom the message was intended, but on reading the Pro- 
ceedings he found that the name and description exactly 
fitted him. This person was an intimate friend of Dr. Hodg- 
son to whom I would expect Dr. Hodgson to send a message 
when he could. There may be other incidents of the same 
kind. 

The thing to which I wish to call attention, however, is 
not the corroboration of incidents not previously understood, 
but the significance of it when it occurs. What we have 
always to keep in mind in the study of such records is the 
possibility of chance coincidence and guessing on the part 
of the medium. I do not concede as a fact that the psychic 
does do anything of the kind, and as she is in a trance the 
normal self could not be held responsible for guessing, if 
it occurred. Of course, the subconscious may do it and we 
might not be able easily to prove it. But we have to estimate 
the evidence as if this actually occurred, and so with chance 
coincidence, where it is or is not guessing. Now, uncon- 
firmed incidents have no other measure of their nature or 
value and we have to disregard them on the assumption that 
they may be this, even tho the view may not be correct; 
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but when we find that further investigation often reveals a 
pertinence that does not look like either chance coincidence 
or guessing, and certainly is not due to previous knowledge 
on the part of the psychic, it indicates an unusual value for 
the facts. It greatly increases the probability that there is 
important meaning in all the incidents, if only we could as- 
certain whether they are what they claim to be. It especi- 
ally weakens the hypothesis of chance coincidence and guess- 
ing anywhere, and to the same extent absolutely excludes 
telepathy because such incidents are beyond the knowledge 
of the sitter. In this way much depends on the discovery 
of true incidents where the first examination of the records 
revealed nothing of evidence. It represents the records as 
an organic whole which they would not be on the ordinary 
hypotheses. 


Current Opinion for August has an article entitled “ Timuidity 
of Modern Science in the Presence of the New Ghost.” A 
propos of the experiments and report of Baron von Schrenck- 
Notzing, which we discussed in the July Journal, Current Opin- 
ion quotes from the London Chronicle. 

“We know from Sir Oliver Lodge’s address in Birmingham 
that, in the inner circle of scientific research, the occurrence of 
certain psychic phenomena is so thoroughly admitted that the 
interpretation of these phenomena has already begun and that 
that interpretation is in favor of the conclusion that the dead are 
communicating with us. A steadily increasing number of books 
and a daily increasing interest in all forms of occult research 
show conclusively which way the wind is blowing and what may 
be expected in the immediate future. Modern thought is in- 
creasingly occupying itself with the ‘ reconstruction of Christian 
belief’ and is steadily reverting to pagan necromantic prac- 
tices.” 

On this Current Opinion comments as follows, and then 
quotes again from the Chronicle to explain its own meaning. 

“It may not, therefore, be out of place to draw attention to 
a fact in connection with psychical research which is seldom 
brought to the knowledge of the public and which has conse- 
quently never received any serious attention. This fact, as 
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stated by the British investigator, is the circumstance that science 
is not telling the whole truth about the matter. It is maintain- 
ing silence in regard to one element attending these manifesta- 
tions which is possible the most significant of them all and which 
will play an important part in their correct interpretation.” 

Then comes the passage from the Chronicle again: 

‘We hear a great deal about the wonderful phenomena of 
‘ cross-correspondences ’, by which, it is maintained, evidence is 
being furnished of one mind, independent of and external to the 
experimenters and the medium. We hear of wonderful occur- 
rences, mostly of a spontaneous character and therefore really 
phenomena of an entirely different order. We hear of remark- 
able spiritistic disclosures claiming to show the continuity of 
mind and memory. We hear nothing at all about the effects, 
moral and physical, which attend the evocation of these phe- 
nomena, and of the permanent undermining of health and char- 
acter and well-being which result from them, and of the terrible 
disorder which the disclosures emanating from this source are 
apt to produce in the social and family life.” 

The paper then quotes Sir William Barrett and Sir William 
Crookes to the effect that regular sitting by mediums results in 
a steadily downward course of health and character. 

Now it is this view of the subject which I wish here to com- 
bat and to explain. It is true that scientific men have shown 
great timidity about the modern ghost, but its timidity was di- 
rected to admitting its real existence, not to concealing views 
about the moral and physical effects of mediumship, which, as 
asserted here, is not true in any sense implied by the writer of 
the paper. The implication of the article in the Chronicle is 
that mediumship is so dangerous to physical and moral health 
that it ought to be let alone. Now it is to be admitted frankly 
that there are some cases of mediumship, or supposed medium- 
ship, that manifest very unpleasant appearances and which many 
people would interpret as injurious to health, physical and moral. 
But the physician and psychiatrist knows perfectly well that, 
whatever disintegration of health and character is present oc- 
curred before these manifestations and not because of them. 
Besides it is not true that any such phenomena as were mani- 
fested by the case of Baron von Schrenck-Notzing are general. 
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They are very rare in mediumship. They are constant enough 
in hysteria and it was the duty of the Baron to have investigated 
the case from that point of view and not to have run after phys- 
ical miracles which were less important, even if they occurred, 
than a study of the mental conditions of the medium concerned. 
It is the fault of the psychic researchers themselves if their cases 
show disintegration of any kind. They are seeking marvels all 
the time instead of perfectly normal phenomena and conse- 
quently they concentrate attention on abnormal cases which are 
rare instead of the frequent cases which are as normal as most 
people. The remarks of the Chronicle and of the editor of 
Current Opinion do not apply to any such cases as Mrs. Verrall, 
Mrs. Holland, Mrs. Piper, Mrs. Smead, Mrs. Chenoweth and one 
might say, a thousand others to which this sensational public 
pays no attention and unfortunately also to which our scientific 
psychologists pay no attention. | 

It is true that scientific men are not noticing certain phe- 
nomena in this field which are the key to much that goes on, but 
it is not because they are purposely concealing anything. It is 
because they will not frankly see and admit the spiritistic hypoth- 
esis and then ascertain how far it applies. They are inventing 
learned and obscure words and phrases instead of explaining or 
studying the facts. Baron von Schrenck-Notzing talks about 
“telepathy ’’ and “ ideoplasty ”, both of which have no explana- 
tory meaning whatever and are not even good descriptive terms. 
Indeed an intelligent man might push the Baron's word “ ideo- 
plasty ” into identity with materialization which he denies! I 
do not believe any sane man could tell the difference. But if 
men actually admitted the spiritistic theory to be true, not that 
it explained every fact that comes along, but that it actually ex- 
plains a certain group of them, they would be prepared to study 
certain aspects of their rare and hysterical cases with better in- 
telligence. 

Now it is to be emphatically asserted that mediumship is not 
so dangerous physically and morally as eating candy, too much 
ice cream, drinking too much beer and whiskey. But we do not 
cry out against these in the same way that we do about medium- 
ship. We get alarmed about mediumship because we are ignor- 
ant and then go on to advise letting it alone instead of investi- 
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gating it. The cases which give rise to unpleasant appearances 
are usually those in which the whole fault of the matter is with 
the unwillingness of the public to see that they are not scientific- 
ally treated. The doctors get hold of them and exploit them for 
fees and are unable to help them. They do not try to investigate 
their cases rightly. The trouble began not with their holding 
sittings, but long before in hysterical conditions which can be 
remedied by psychic researchers who know their business and 
who are not running after miracles, or who know something 
about abnormal psychology. Nearly all our psychic researchers 
have been laymen or retired business men who know nothing 
whatever about the problem. What is needed is men who know 
psychology and also are ready to admit the possibility of spirit- 
istic influence to cause symptoms that simulate all sorts of men- 
tal and physical disturbances, but which cannot be cured by the 
usual methods. 

This does not imply that mediumship generally is of this 
character. I have not found good mediumship associated with 
abnormal mental and physical conditions. It is rather the other 
way and to such an extent that I should expect very rarely to 
find any evidence of the supernormal in cases of insanity or 
specially abnormal people. It might occasionally be found there, 
but the whole of my experience is that it is more frequently as- 
sociated with normal people ; that is, normal so far as health and 
ordinary action are concerned. Mediumship may be overdone 
by some cases, but so can dishwashing, eating apples, social life. 
It is not a question of condemning mediumship as a whole, but 
of teaching people how to use it. If you will just frankly admit 
that the existence of spirits has been proved and then seek to 
understand the form of their influence or the type of cases which 
they may affect, we can easily handle all the cases that would 
come to us. Both Madame Palladino and Eva C., Baron von 
Schrenck-Notzing’s case manifested very unpleasant features, 
extreme and perhaps exhausting phenomena in hysteria, but in- 
stead of studying the cases with this in view they worked them 
for miracles!) This whole problem must be taken out of the 
hands of the layman and especially the conjurer, and confined to 


the expert psychologist. We shall have only illusions about it 
until this is done. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been fur- 


nished by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given 
unless withheld by his own request. 


COINCIDENTAL RAPS. 


[The letter forwarding the present account was dated 
April 1st, 1909. It was expressly desired that the writer's 
name be withheld.—Editor. | 


I will preface my article by saying—I am not a spiritualist, 
nor have I ever sat in circles, and what I write came to me with- 
out seeking mediumistic influence in any way. 

I had a young girl friend about 20 years of age, who was 
very fond of coming to talk with me at the twilight hour, and 
being a busy woman and not always able to give that time, we 
arranged to be together every other Sunday evening for our 
“twilight chat”, and so for a long time we thus met. The 
last time we were talking, our conversation turned to spiritualism, 
and we parted with the promise to each other, that whoever died 
first would immediately appear to the other, if such a thing were 
possible. 

It happened that I was away form the city the following 
Sunday on which she was to spend the twilight hour with me, 
and I did not see or hear from her for a lapse of almost three 
weeks, but on the next Saturday evening (the day before which 
she was to come) on sitting in my room alone, | was disturbed 
several times with distinct raps on the door of the wardrobe in 
the room. Finally thinking someone must be playing me a 
trick, I got up, looked in the press, under the bed, and around 
everywhere—but nothing did I find that could in any way make 
the noise. About ten o’clock I prepared for bed, and still hearing 
the raps, I did what was unusual for me to do—locked my door. 
I had no sooner turned the light out and lain down in bed, than 
a hand was gently placed on mine, and, looking up, there stood 
my young friend by my side. She was so distinctly visible, that 
I exclaimed, “ Why Lillie, what are you doing here this time 
of night and how did you get in?” She stood for a few moments 
longer and then disappeared. Notwithstanding the room was 
very dark at the time, she so illuminated it that she was as distinct 
to me as ina bright light. Having parted with her !ess than three 
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weeks before, in perfect health, it did not occur to me, even 
then, that this could be a visit from the “Spirit land.” My 
astonishment can be understood the next day when I took up 
the morning paper to see the notice of her death on Saturday 
afternoon, just two hours before the first raps came to me. 

Somewhat of a mystery surrounded her death—which is not 
necessary for me to detail here. But not being able to find out 
anything about it | concluded to go, the day following her 
funeral, to see a medium, to see if 1 could by any chance hear 
anything through that source about it. As soon as I took my 
seat he went into a trance and right off began telling me that 
the presence of a young girl who had lately passed over, was 
there, and calling her by name, said that she wished to say to 
me that I ‘did see her on Saturday night and that she rapped 
to call my attention to her being with me, that she came immedi- 
ately, to keep a promise we had made to each other.” 

He then went on to tell me all about her illness and death, 
a most distressing one, which I afterwards verified to be true 
in every detail. 

This is one of many similar experiences I have had. Having 
had no witnesses to the above I herewith attach my affidavit that 
every word is true and a personal experience. If necessary will 
give the names of several persons who will vouch for my word. 


(Mrs.) ALICE L. B 


Subscribed and sworn to before 
me this 6th day of June, 1908. 
Burdette F. Burns, 
Notary Public, 


Washington, D. C., April 30, 1909. 
l’roi. James H. Hyslop, 


New York, N. Y. 

Sir:—In answer to your letter of April 2d, asking for more in- 
formation for the article I sent you, I will endeavor to answer the 
questions as wellasI can. Having at that time kept a daily mem- 
orandum of events that interested me most, I am able to refer 


to it, so can give the information correctly as taken down at that 
time. 


My friend died March 12, 1898. 

When I heard the raps they were so distinct, that altho I was 
sitting with the door open and the sound did not come from that 
side, I got up and looked out in the hall. There being no one 
around, I sat down again, then they continued. I looked out the 
window t to see if the wind had risen, not a twig was moving. I 
next looked in a clothes press, where the direction of the sound 
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came from, but 1 was then convinced that there was nothing 
around to create the raps. I then prepared for bed, it being 
about ten P. M. 

The notice was probably in the Washington Post, as that was 
the only City morning paper at that time. 

The medium was Homer Altemus, who is now dead. I sup- 
pose you would call him a Professional, as that was his work. I 
had consulted him several times, and others also. 

She (Lillie) lived and died in Washington, D.C. I was living 
in Washington at the time and ever since. 

She was not familiar with mediums, had never consulted 
one. 

When I went to see the medium I walked into the room, 
asked no questions, made no remarks, took my seat, and he imme- 
diately went into a trance, said right off, “I am in a room where 
everything is covered with lillies.” (Her name was Lillie and she 
was laid out in a bed of lillies, the casket being covered with 
them.) “There is a young girl who has just passed over, she is 
here and says that you have come to keep a promise you made to 
each other, and that you did see her on Saturday night, she came 
to you as soon as she was able to and rapped to attract your 
attention.” He then continued without my asking any questions, 
entering into detail of her sickness and death. It would be im- 
possible for me to enter into the family secrets. Suffice it to 
say that they were Roman Catholics, she had voluntarily left the 
church with very much opposition and had to suffer, mentally 
and physically. Being a most healthful, pure young girl, with 
a brilliant mind, and highly sensitive in every way, she succumbed 
under the burden. 

After my interview, in which she, through the medium, told 
me the name of a person to go and see who could verify what 
she had told me, I [went and] found that she was a nurse who had 
helped to nurse her those last days, and through others also, I 
learned all that I heard through the medium, to be true. 

I am sure I did not mention to anyone the next day, my ex- 
perience of the night before of the raps and vision, because 
| had lately moved into a boarding house, and did not know 


anyone there well enough to confide in what to me was mystical. 


and sacred. My sister, the only one I would probably have 
mentioned the subject to, was away at the time, and I may have 
written my interview to her or have waited several months to 
tell, I don’t remember that. 

It will be impossible now for me to write another article on that 
line, 1 am a busy woman and my time is very much occupied. 

Very respectfully, 
(Mrs.) A. L. B———— 
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COINCIDENTAL DREAM. 
The following incidents were reported to Dr. Richard 
Hodgson before his death, a part of the material being sent to 
him by me in response to a request for the examination of 
the newspaper records. I afterwards accidentally met the 
man who had the dream and had a personal conversation 
with him. He was a very intelligent man and was fully ap- 
preciative of evidential considerations in such phenomena 
and simply confirmed the story which he had told in writing. 
It is reported at unusual length simply to avoid making the ~ 
result a matter of the editor’s judgment. Each reader may 
estimate the value of the incidents as he pleases. The data 
are there for the exercize of his own judgment for any theory 
he may choose to hold. There are coincidences in the nar- 
rative that make it unusually interesting, and not the least 
interesting is the noticeable fact that the mental state of the 
dream is precisely like that of many mediums in the picto- 
graphic or mental picture phenomena which they report. 
There is no trace in the experience of what the stimulus is, 
and the mental states seem only to be those of the dreamer. 
In mediums, especially during the subliminal recovery of 
normal consciousness, there is no hint of the source of the 
impression.—EFditor. 


May 20, 1905. 
Dear Mr. Hodgson: 

A neighbor, a gentleman of character and respectability, re- 
cently told me of a peculiar experience which at my request he 
put into written form, with the understanding that I might for- 
ward it to you. 

As it appears that his story can be corroborated in its most 
important features by the gentleman whose name he gives, it has 
a rather special value. You are at liberty to address his friend 
Mr. K or otherwise proceed to get his statement. 

Yours truly, 
L. T. GAGE. 


Enclosed find the statement. 


Ballston Spa, N. Y., May 16th, 1905. 
My dear Mr. Gage :—As you requested, I am writing you an 
account of the story I told you a few days ago, in connection with 
a subject we were then discussing. 
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In the early summer of 1880, I was a student in Williams Col- 
lege at Williamstown, Mass., and shortly before the annual “ com- 
mencement,” in June, was beginning to convalesce from a very 
severe illness, much to the surprise of my physician. Confined to 
the bed and unable to help myself, some of the students of my 
fraternity kindly did what they could to assist in making me com- 
fortable; sitting by turns in my room or within easy call to ad- 
minister medicine or help me change my position. H K . 
who was with me that afternoon, went out to a recitation and I 
fellintoa doze. While in this dozing condition I had a most sing- 
ular and vivid dream, which was apparently interrupted by my 
‘recognition of the fact that he had returned to the room. He 
said that he had just come from evening chapel and had dropped 
in on his way up to supper to see if I needed anything. The sun 
had not yet set and the hour was somewhere between 5.30 and 
6.30 P. M. I told him that I had been having a most singular 
dream and proceeded to relate it. And he, at the risk of losing 
his supper, was interested enough to hear it to the end. It was 
as follows. * 

I found myself on the forward deck of a tug in New York 
harbor ; it was late in the afternoon, about this time I should think. 
I was only partially dressed and it occurred to me that I had been 
in swimming, for I wondered at my half-clad condition, at the 
time, and could account for it in no other way although I had no 
recollection of having been in the water. The tug was forging 
slowly ahead, just under steerageway. As I continued dressing, 
my attention was attracted by the approach of a vessel from the 
rear. I did not see her until she got abreast of us but there 
seemed to be a great commotion on board of her. 

As she passed I looked out and saw a good sized vessel passing 
us very rapidly. She was a side-wheel steamer of the type used 
in river and harbor service and she was afire amidships. The 
people were running about under great excitement and shouting, 
and were crowding on the after decks which were free from fire. 
The vessel passed us on the “ port ” at about fifty yards’ distance, 
exposing her “ starboard ” or right side to view. 

The “ starboard ” wheelhouse was burning and the name was 
completely obliterated except the last three letters, which had not 
yet been scorched off. These letters stood out prominently in 
dark type against the light background of the wheelhouse, and 
were “ AKA.” 

We put on steam and followed, keeping within easy range of 
the vessel now nearer, now falling a little more behind, but always 
within from one to two hundred yards (100-200 yards). Every- 
thing stood out vividly on the burning vessel; the panic-stricken 
crowd, some rushing about the decks and some huddling together 
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in groups. ‘Then too, the panorama - the shore, passing on the 
left, was singularly distinct although entirely strange to me. 
After a short time consciousness of the presence of the tug boat, 
on which I had been standing, faded away and I seemed to follow 
on alone; always within easy range of the vessel, always behind 
her, now a little to one side, now a little to the other, but always 
at the rear. We had now gotten beyond the buildings of the city 
and the shore assumed a low flat appearance covered with green 
vegetation, which might have been grass or rushes, above which 
rose a few scattered trees. From this shore a long low point ran 
out; and toward this the vessel turned. My impression is that 
the breeze had been mostly from the rear sweeping the fire and 
smoke forward and rather to the starboard side. After changing 
her course, the vessel had but a little way to go before striking 
the point of land; which she did, running aground. After the 
vessel changed her course people began to jump overboard, in 
considerable and increasing numbers as she neared the land. 
After she struck they came off in swarms; leaping into the water 
with life-preservers, doors, mattresses, or anything that would 
float, and some without anything. They swarmed off the stern, 
jumping often onto those who were aleady in the water; and 
many were drowned. Some | saw crawl ashore. When I awoke 
from the dream the boat was burning furiously over the greater 
part of her length. * * * 

This is the dream as I remember telling it to K He was 
considerably interested and asked what I thought could have 
started such a train of ideas. I told him that I couldn’t guess. 

He asked if I had ever seen anything that could suggest it. I 
then remembered that I had, as a child, once possessed a small toy 
steamer, that I had made myself and fitted with a toy engine that 
had been a Christmas present, and that this little boat had been 
scorched some by the overflow of the alcohol lamp. I told him 
this, but said that it was a crude affair, about three feet long, 
painted red and black, of no particular model and bore no re- 
semblance w hatever to the steamer of the dream, which was a 
large white river boat. 

The next day, or possibly the day after, K— came to my bed- 
side and at once took up the question, beginning to ask me about 
my dream. At his request I repeated it all over to him. He 
then began to question me closely as to the leading points; and 
put me through a session of cross questioning, which I some- 
what resented as I was weak and tired. He was studying law 
at the time and it appeared to me that he might be having a 
little fun with me; but it seemed a little tough to be put through 
a siege of cross questioning just then and especially over such 
a trivial thing. I think I told him so. But he kept on, saying 
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that he had his own good reasons for so doing. I then noticed 
that he had with him a newspaper, from which he read occasion- 
ally and then asked more questions. He seemed particularly per- 
sistent about the letters seen on the wheel house. Then wanted 
to know if I had ever seen or heard of such a word as “ seawan- 
haka,” if I had ever seen it in print, &c, &c. To all of which I 
replied in the negative. After he had finished questioning, he 
turned to me and made the following statement (the substance 
of which I here give, although the exact order and phraseology I 
cannot be sute of): ‘“ The steamer ‘ Seawanhaka’ has burned— 
was burning at the time you had your dream.—What you told me 
then, and now, is as accurate a description as if you had seen it at 
the time. That is why I questioned you so closely. I was ques- 
tioning you and reading from the newspaper account at the same 
time, for comparison; and your account tallies as closely with 
this as the accounts in any of the other papers.—Listen to this—.” 
He then read the press account of the disaster. 


The sequel to this seems equally strange to me. I had never 
in my life been in the “ East River” until the occasion of which 
I now speak, and had no idea of what its shores looked like. 
It was more than a year after my dream, that a college friend 
and I were making a trip to Boston by the Fall River line. Our 
minds were on a shooting and fishing trip we were about to make, 
and we were sitting on the deck planning for it, when looking 
off at the shore on the left it impressed me as being strangely 
familiar, although I was sure I had never seen it before. This 
impression gained ground strongly as we proceeded. Shortly we 
approached a low-lying stretch of shore, from which a low point 
made out toward the channel. There it was the low, green, 
stretch of shore, the scattered trees, and the low green point all as 
I had seen it, and I found myself looking for the wreck, which I 
fully expected to see. As the point came into nearer view, I saw 
lying just above the water the tangled ironwork of that steamer. 
It was lying just where I had seen her run aground. The im- 
pression on seeing this was, I remember, disappointing for the 
moment, until I realized that when the dream faded it was a 
blazing steamer that I had last seen and not a wreck burned 
to the water’s edge as I now found it. I was sure enough in 
my own mind, but for confirmation (having already pointed it out 
to my friend, who knew the story) I turned to a “ quarter- 
master” standing near by, asking what the wreck was. He re- 
plied that was the wreck of the Seawanhaka.— 


The friend of whom I have just spoken died about fifteen years 
ago. But H K is living and practising law in New 
York City. His offices are at William Street and his house 
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address is Street. He will, I am sure, be willing to tell 
anything that he remembers in connection with this matter. 
Hoping that this account will prove satisfactory, I will close 
by saying, that, although the affair occurred a good many years 
ago and some of the details have grown hazy, I have, at the risk 
of spoiling a story, endeavored to omit everything that is not 
clearly cut in my recollection. 
Very sincerely, 


P. S.—You have mentioned the possibility that your friend 
Mr. Hodgson in Boston would be interested in this, and might 
desire to publish it at some time. In case he should desire to pub- 
lish it at any time, he may do so; but I hope that he will omit the 
names of myself and K , and use simply initials, or letter 
X, Y, Z, ete. Should he care to ask any further information, I 
shall be glad to answer his questions if I can. 


Ballston Spa, N. Y., May 29th, 1905. 
Mr. Richard Hodgson, LL. D.: 

Dear Sir:—Your letter of May 26th came to hand yesterday, 
and I shall answer the questions you ask, in the order you have 
put them, and as briefly as may be consistent with accuracy. 

1. I have never had any other experience of a similar char- 
acter. I have been interested somewhat in hypnotism but was 
never able to find anything more than “ concentrated attention.” 

2. So far as I know, no members of my immediate family 
have ever had any psychic experiences. 

3. My age at the time of my one experience, June, 1880, was 
nineteen years and ten months. The illness of which you ask 
was apparently the result of a severe strain followed by an ex- 
posure to cold; it was an inflammation of the lower abdominal 
viscera (bowels and bladder) which in about three weeks reduced 
my weight from i30 to 92 pounds. 

4. It has never occurred to me to ask whether or not there 
was any tug in the neighborhood of the burning Seawanhaka. 
But in a harbor like New York one cannot get very far from tugs. 
If you will refer again to my letter you will see that I did not 
describe the tug. I only remember noticing the forward part of 
the tug anyway, and could not differentiate between it and any 
other river tug. 

5. | have never been able to discover that there was any per- 
son on the burning Seawanhaka of whom I had ever heard before, 
or ever met since. 

6. I had, with my parents, been by sea from New York to 
New Orleans, and also up the Mississippi river. But that was 
before I was eight years old. The true answer to your question 
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is, I think, that I was always fond of mechanics and this evinced 
itself in the attempt to make small models now and then. 

%. The annual “Commencement” at Williams College was 
taking place while I was confined to the bed, and I was sick three 
weeks. This I can state with absolute certainty. If I attempted 
to fix the date by looking it up now it would be useless as evi- 
dence. That date can be obtained from the librarian of the Col- 
lege, who will, I am sure, look it up and send it to you. The date 
of the Seawanhaka disaster, and the account thereof is among the 
files of all the New York papers. I am sure you will have no dii- 
ficulty in getting all the information if you ask one of those papers 
for the date and an account of the burning of the Seawanhaka. 

I shall be glad to give you any assistance that I can in this 
matter, but think that I had best confine myself to what I can 
recollect without looking it up, as that would tend to weaken 
rather than strengthen the case. 

Yours sincerely, 
< 


Ne] 


New York, June 2d, 1905. 
Richard Hodgson, LL. D., Sec’y and Treasurer, 
No. 5 Boylston Place, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir:—I recently received from you a letter dated Boston, 
Mass., May 26th, 1905, in which you state: 

2 Through the kindness of Mr. Lyman J. Gage, I have re- 
ceived from Mr. S S an account of an experience 
which he had many years ago when he was a student at Williams 
College in connection with the burning of a steamer. \We should 
like very much to have your independent account of this. I un- 
derstand from his record that you were with him at the time, and 
that he related the experience to you before anything was known 
by you of the actual occurrence. 

“We shall be glad if you will give the dates as closely as pos- 
sible. 


“Did you make any contemporary memoranda of the inci- 
dent? 


“Do you still possess the newspaper record, or can you refer 

me to it? 

“Is there any way by which you can fix the exact date of Mr. 
’s experience, independently of the newspaper account? 
“We shall gratefully welcome the most detailed account of the 
circumstances that you can give us. 

“Your name will be kept private should you so desire. 

“We shall be glad also if you can make any statement concern- 
ing the character of Mr. S—-——’s illness at the time, and other 
collateral circumstances.” 
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to in the above, students at Williams College, and members of 
the Delta Psi Fraternity. Mr. S——— was ill from over-work 
and worry relative to his examinations, and this occasioned some- 
what of a temperature and slight inflammation of the bladder. 
Mr. S$ was a member of the class of 1883, and I was then 
taking my senior year with the class of 1880. 

He was attended by Dr. Mather of Williamstown, and was 
confined to his bed for several days. During said illness I fre- 
quently called on him once or twice a day, and remained some- 
times a quarter of an hour, sometimes an hour. 


Dr. Mather told me that he felt that the principal trouble with 
Mr. $ — was that he had over-studied and was worried by the 
needless fear of not passing his annual examinations. I there- 
upon called in person upon President Chadbourne and Prof. 
Fernald (both of whom are now dead) and laid his case before 
them, stating his condition, as I thought, if they would look 
up his record both as a student and as a regular attendant upon 
college exercises, they could readily give assurance to him that 
the passing of his examinations would be arranged for, which was 
done. - Whereupon, Mr. S began to improve in health. 

Near the end of his illness, upon calling upon him at about 
two o'clock in the afternoon, Mr. $ stated to me that he had 
just had a singular sort of a vision, and stated that it did not seem 
like a dream to him exactly because it was more vivid, and he 
thought he had not been asleep. He then stated that he dis- 
tinctly saw, in a part of the New York harbor described by him, 
a comparatively small steamer afire, that the passengers all rushed 
to one side of the boat, the land side, and that the pilot beached 
the steamer. ‘That there did not seem to be much, if any, loss 
of life. He also told me what were the first three or four letters 
on the side of the boat. I told him whether he had been asleep 
or not, he had better stop talking and go to sleep. 

The next day, about the same hour, I purchased a newspaper at 
the College book-store in Williamstown, and therein read of the 
burning of a small steamer in the New York harbor which had 
the same first three or four letters in its name as did the vessel 
described by Mr. S —, and the account of the eccurrence in 
the paper corresponded almost exactly with Mr. $ ’s descrip- 
tion of it the day before, and, according to the newspaper account, 
the hour at which the steamer was partially burned corresponded 
with the hour at which Mr. § had the dream or vision. 

I then went over to Mr. S——’s rooms and said “S , give 
me an account again of the dream or vision, or whatever you call 
it, that you had yesterday.” He repeated it, giving a similar 


Mr. S———- and | were, at the time of the experience referred 
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account thereof [to] that he gave the day before. I then read 
to him the report in the newspaper. 

First, from the fact that Mr. S was worrying about 
the near approach of his freshman year annual examinations, the 
date of this experience must be about June 1800.  [1880.] 

Second, I did not make any contemporary memoranda of the 
incident. 

Third, I do not possess the newspaper record, but I think it 
is probable that I read it in the Springfield “ Republican” of 
that date, though it is possible that it may have been in a New 
York paper. 

Fourth, I have fixed, as you will observe, very nearly, the 
exact date of Mr. S "s experience independently of the 
newspaper account. 

Fifth, there are two reasons why I cannot give you a very 
detailed account of the circumstances relating to this experience, 
first, because I am a lawyer and appreciate the danger of a wit- 
ness drawing upon his imagination for recollection of very distant 
events ; second, because the experience occurred twenty-five years 
ago 


I am greatly obliged to you for the circulars of your society, 
which you have kindly enclosed. 


Yours sincerely, 
H K 


New York, June 12th, 1905. 


Richard Hodgson, LL. D. 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir:—Your favor of the 9th inst. in reply to mine of the 
2d inst. relating to a certain experience of Mr. S$ , has been 
received. 

You are correct in inferring that I do not recall the letters that 
Mr. S——— saw on the side of the boat in his vision. You 
state in your letter that I refer to them as “ the first three or four 
letters”, while Mr. $ , in describing his experience, refers 
to the “ last three letters ” and gives them as “ aka.” 

You also state in this connection that you would be glad to 
know whether I now think that Mr. S ’s recollection of these 
letters is correct. I think that Mr. S— ’s recollection of this 
particular experience is more reliable than mine for the reason that 
the vision, or whatever it should be called, impressed itself, at 
the time of its occurrence, upon his mind with tremendous force, 
and from what I know of Mr. S and his mental characteris- 
tics, I think his recollection of these letters and the position in the 
name at which they occurred is probably. correct. 

Yours sincerely, 


K 


| 

3 

H———_ 
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No. 519 West 149th ‘St, New’ York, 
June 19th, 1905. 

My dear Dr. Hodgson:—I looked over the files today in the 
Astor Library of the New York Herald, and the New York Trib- 
une for accounts of any disaster to a Sound Steamer relevant to 
the dream reported to you as having occurred in 1880. I found in 
both papers the account of the burning of the Seawanhaka on 
the evening of June 29th, 1880. It was bound for Glen Cove, 
Roslyn, and caught fire before it passed Ward’s Island. The boat 
was run ashore near Randall’s Island on what are called 
“\Drowned Meadows” or “Sunken Meadows.” ‘There were 
about 300 passengers aboard. There were some 15 or 18 dead, 
6 or more missing and nearly 120 injured. I found no mention 
of a tug in connection with it, but there was mention of various 
‘“ passing craft”? coming to the rescue. The description of the 
fire and rescue tallies fairly well with the dream account, as per- 
haps any such description would. The account was too long to 
copy but I can copy all of it if you so desire. I did not have time 
today, and I did not see any special reason for copying it, unless 
you have reason independently of what was apparent to my 
observation. I simply found nothing in the long account that 
would help to indicate material coincidence with the dream except 
in those details which are common to all such disasters. The 
main points are the name of the steamer, the absence of mention 
of a tug, and the time of the disaster. 

Yours as ever, 
JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


No. 519 West 149th St., New York, 
June 19th, 1905. 

My dear Dr. Hodgson:—In my report on the Seawanhaka dis- 
aster I forgot to mention a circumstance which should be on 
record with it. In the New York Herald for June 13th, 1880, 
there is a long account of a Sound disaster involving a collision 
between the Stonington and Narragansett, both Stonington Line 
Steamers. ‘The disaster was just such a one as the Seawanhaka. 
It took place off the Connecticut shore near Saybrook. 

On June 16th there was also a collision between the S. 
Oueen and the Anchoria in Lat. 40 deg. and 39 min. and Lon. oF 
deg. and 42 min. 

Full accounts of both are in the Herald and it will be a curious 
incident if the dream had been occasioned by knowledge of one of 
these and become confused with the later knowledge of the Sea- 
wanhaka, tho the confirmation of Mr. K makes this sup- 
position a little strained. 


Yours sincerely, 
JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


i 
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June 20, 1905. 

Dear Hyslop :—Thanks for your two memoranda of June 19th 
concerning the Seawanhaka. I did not suppose it would be 
necessary to copy out the records from the papers. What I 
wanted you to do was to compare the dream as described, and 
look through the reports in the newspapers, not merely perhaps 
the reports which should be found on one particular date but 
collateral circumstances that sometimes only get mentioned a 
day or two later. Your statement is too general. 

Were not the actual times of the taking fire of the Sinins and 
its beaching given in any of the papers? You say that the de- 
scription of the fire and rescue tallies fairly well with the dream 
account. For example, was the Seawanhaka a_ side-wheel 
steamer? 

At what part of it was the fire dominant? 

Where did it begin and how spread? 

The dream account says she was afire amidships when the 
dreamer first saw the boat in his dream. 

Did the people crowd on the after-decks? Were these free 
from fire? 

Was the starboard wheel-house partly or completely burned? 

Did the people jump overboard as described in the dream, 
etc., etc. ? 

Surely the contemporary newspaper accounts would enable 
you to specify with some particularity on at least some of these 
points, which for convenience might be numbered, the correct 
points being put together and the incorrect points also put to- 
gether. 

Again, were there any noteworthy incidents in the actual 
occurrence not referred to in any way in the dream account? 

You don’t even give the date of the papers; presumably they 
were June 30, 1880, as you speak of the burning of the Seawanhaka 
on the evening of June 29, 1880. 

In one of your memoranda you refer to a previous account of 
June 13, 1880 in the New York Herald of a Sound disaster involv- 
ing a collision between the Stonington and the Narragansett, 
and you say that the disaster was just such a one as the Seawan- 
haka. Do you mean that one of the ships was on fire and that 
it was beached and accompanied by scenes such as were men- 
tioned in the dream account? 

You refer also to a collision of the Queen and the Anchoria. 
Was this accompanied by fire? 

I don’t see why you didn’t make a brief analytical summary 
of the points. It looks as if you didn’t compare the dream account 
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in detail at all with the accounts in the newspapers. Can't you 
manage to make a proper memorandum on the case? 
I return you the case so that you can do this if possible. 
Yours sincerely, 
RICHARD HODGSON. 


No, 519 West 149th St., New York, 
June 22d, 1905. 
No. 519 West 149th St., 
My dear Hodgson :—Shall look up details of Seawanhaka, but 
I may not be able to finish it before I leave for mountains. I 
shall copy newspaper accounts. I did not have time to study 
record sent me and assumed that the points I mentioned involved: 
all you wanted. If you will look at what I said, however, I think 
you will find that I mentioned the hour of disaster. I intended to 
do so and took it down in my notes. There was a discrepancy of 
half-an-hour in the two accounts. The ocean disaster I think 
involved no fire, so far as I recall. The first Sound steamer 
(Stonington versus Narragansett) I am also certain about 
now, but I think fire was involved as an incident of the collision. 
3ut the Seawanhaka was primarily fire. It was a sidewheeler. 
I did not think of mentioning that fact because all the Sound 
Steamers are that, that is, boats of the excursion or passenger 
type. 
Yours as ever, 


J. H. HYSLOP. 
P. S. I indicated dates of accounts. 


Hurricane, Essex Co., N. Y., 
July 1st, 1905. 

My dear Hodgson:—The inclosed copies of newspaper ac- 
counts in connection with that dream account explain themselves. 
I had no time to copy before leaving the city. I selected those 
portions of the long accounts that would throw light on the coinci- 
dence. I left out nothing of importance. 

Yours as ever, 


J. H. HYSLOP. ~ 


Hurricane, Essex Co., N. Y., 
July 1st, 1905. 

My dear Dr. Hodgson :—I copied the following material from 
the papers named with reference to the disaster that happened 
to the Seawanhaka, the Sound Steamer that was the subject ap- 
parently of the dream narrated by Mr. S———. I give a part of 
the headlines in the New York Herald, June 29th, 1880. 
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ANOTHER HOLOCAUST. 
Destruction of the Steamer Seawanhaka by Fire. 


The list of steamboat disasters which have been crowding hard 
and fast upon one another of late was added to yesterday by still 
another, in which the twin horrors of fire and water played their 
part. Again it was a hapless Sound Steamer that suffered, and 
the charred mass of ashes and timbers lying upon the drowned 
marsh at Randall’s Island this morning is as sinister a monument 
to the perils of our waters as the submerged decks of the sunken 
Narragansett. 

“ At half past five o’clock yesterday, within sight of the city’s 
docks and steeples, the steamer Seawanhaka was burned to the 
water’s edge and run ashore in time to save the bulk of her pas- 
sengers, but leaving many victims to fire and flood. She had 
left her pier at Peck slip as usual yesterday afternoon, bound 
for Glen Island Cove, [Glen Cove] Roslyn and her other stopping 
places on the Sound. From the commonest estimates fully three 
hundred people were aboard. At the opening of the summer sea- 
son the hotels of the Long Island shore had taken in their normal 
quota of guests and the boat was crowded with business men 
hurrying to their families in their sojourning places and with con- 
nections of the regular residents of the Sound villages plying 
between them and the city. All had ensconced themselves in their 
favorite places, and the vessel, after stopping at her Thirty-third 
street dock, swung out into the river and steamed up the Sound. 


“Lulled into Security. 


“Of all places the East River is little suggestive of danger 
about Blackwell’s Island, with the villas and low-lying country 
on the Long Island side stretching out on the one hand, and the 
panorama of the metropolis outspread almost within reach on the 
other. But at that very point yesterday one of those inexplicable 
accidents to which so much loss of life and property is traced 
occurred, and from the fire-choked engine room the smoke quickly 
carried to the sight of the vessel’s living freight a signal of the 
doom that was hanging over them. 

“ Officers and crew, of course, knew of the peril first of all, but 
sensible, too, that the sudden discovery of it would inaugurate a 
scene of excitement and frenzy which would multiply the 
dangers, they calmly stood at their posts and prepared themselves 
to meet the anticipated panic, which the quick sweep of the 
flames was bringing nearer every moment. As the vessel passed 
Astoria and neared Halleck’s Point not a soul had been startled, 
not a word of alarm had been uttered, and up above on the 
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hurricane deck Captain Smith was calmly standing at the wheel, 
ready to head for a place of safety, and seemingly all unmindful 
of the abyss of fire beneath him. 


“The First Alarm. 


“As the steamer passed the dredging machines anchored off 
shore at this point the smoke came rolling out black and heavy, but 
she had reached Flood Rock before the flames began to show, and 
it was then for the first time that the dreadful knowledge reached 
the passengers that the vessel was burning. Hardly had the 
shrill call for help been sent out when the clamor began. Men, 
women and children stood up, for the moment dazed and para- 
lyzed, but ready the next to turn anywhere a chance of succor 
offered. 

‘““Some made for the life preservers, some kept bundled chairs 
together with a view to improvising life rafts, and many rushed 
wildly to the vessel’s side and stood staring out there with 
imbecile faces at the land lying almost underneath. 


“A Scene of Terror. 


“ By far the greater number took to the decks and there re- 
peated their wild efforts to provide against the coming danger. 
Officers and crew acted manfully. The encouraging hail of 
* Keep cool, there is no danger,’ was heard more frequently than 
the cry of affright, and the captain himself, calm and collected at 
his post in the pilot house, with his hand on the wheel even while 
the smoke curled about his head and the flames licked the timbers 
at his feet, was a cheerful figure in the scene of dismay. Once or 
twice he bent over to repeat that warning of the need of com- 
posure of which he set so powerful an example and then finding 
that Bounty’s Cove on the Astoria side to which the steamer was 
first headed was inaccessible, he made for Ward’s Island. Just 
beyond, the institutions of. Randall’s Island rose darkly against 
the foreground of low sedgy land stretching down to the river’s 
side, which is known as the ‘sunken meadows’, and to this, as 
the most likely point of all, the Captain sent the flaming steamer 
till he ran her fairly into a reedy trough, which they call the 
‘drowned marsh.’ 


“ Leaping into the Water. 


“ She was all ablaze, though, before she passed Ward’s Island, 
and many here, preferring to take their chances of ducking or 
drowning, sprang off into the water. Some went under and rose 
no more; many struck out for the shore or held by some saving 
bit of timber, but the steamer plunged right ahead, with the 
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captain in the blaze of the pilot house, and his hand still on the 
wheel. As the little inlet between Ward’s and Randall’s Islands 
was passed the crowning trouble came. A pyramid of flame 
shot up into the air and for a while the deck, crowded with 
clinging, shrinking, shrieking human beings was all aglow. That 
seemed to frighten the wits out of many who had staunchly held 
on and remained calm through all. Plunge after plunge sounded 
in the water and from the paddle boxes and railings, which had 


been blackened by clusters of human beings, they now began to 
drop. 


“ Heartrending Scenes. 


“It was a terrible moment. Land almost within reach, yet 
the water, with its spluttering, shrieking notes all around, and 
the flames rushing as if bent to sweep the foremost of the deck’s 
timbers before the vessel grated ashore. In the last brief 
moments of that rush for safety many a tragic sight was wit- 
nessed, many a heart-rending scene enacted. A mother with her 
child clasped tightly to her bosom, shrunk away in a corner 
almost within reach of the flames, and in her affright could not 
be made to stir by their near approach. An old man dotingly 
clung to an upright for safety, with his daughter beside him, 
vainly urging him to trust himself to the more merciful element. 
A man with a life preserver in hand, wrenched himself loose 
from a pleading woman’s grasp and plunged overboard alone. 
One mother let her child fall overboard in her attempt to lower 
it to some one in the water and remained on the deck with the 
fire at her elbow, crying out for someone to save the little one. 
And all this time there shone behind, like two bright eyes, the 
lights of the Granite State, which had just come up, and here and 
there small boats began to appear, pressing on the scene. 


“The Brave Captain. 


“Just when the uproar and excitement were at their wildest 
the keel of the steamer grated against sand, rushed on and rushed 
up till her bow rose high up over the reeds and soggy earth of 
the Drowned Meadows. Then for the first time the captain’s 
hand was loosened on the wheel, and as he stepped out of the 
pilot house its blazing framework crumbled and fell behind him. 
Like Jim Bludso, in the poem, Captain Smith had done his 
devoirs to his craft right manfully, and the Seawanhaka’s 
‘nozzle’ was fairly ‘agie the bank’ before he relinquished con- 
trol of her. 

“As the poor creatures crouching on the forward decks and 
railings saw the land lying before them they let go their hold 
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and tumbled down, some to get their ready footing, some to reach 
the water and either sink from sight or struggle up to cry for 
help. But by this time assistance was at hand.” 


| Description of work of rescue and list of lost and injured 
omitted. | 


“The Captain's Story. 


“We left our pier with about two hundred and forty pas- 
sengers on board. We proceeded safely up the East River and 
reached Hell Gate about 4.40 P. M. When but a short distance 
from the lower end of Ward's Island while in the pilot house, I 
was startled by a low, heavy, dull report, which sounded like an 
explosion. Quick as thought I looked around and saw that the 
ship was afire amidships. The steamer Granite State was a little 
ahead of my boat on the starboard side and a tow was on our 
port side. I signalled the engineer, but found that the apparatus 
did not work, as the wires had probably been melted by the heat. 
The Sunken Meadows were directly ahead, and desiring to save 
the lives of the passengers I made directly for them, and suc- 
ceeded in running the boat fully forty feet on the beach. 


“One of the Seawanhaka’s Crew. 


*T was walking about on the bow of the steamer when the 
fire broke out, and first noticed flames and smoke coming through 
the doors of the forward cabin. An instant later I heard a fear- 
ful shriek and all the passengers began to rush forward. * * * * 
| Portions omitted. 

‘“ A few men deliberately stripped themselves of all clothing 
and, plunging into the river, swam for Randall’s Island shore. 
As soon as the rest saw this they began to jump overboard not- 
withstanding the efforts of the crew to keep them from doing 
so, * * * * [Omitted portions.] One after another the 
frightened people leaped into the water, some without life pre- 
servers, while others stood among the flames as motionless as 
Statues, 


“ Fireman’s Account. 


“It was my duty to oil thé machinery, and after getting 
through with my work I left the furnace and went on deck. 
Before doing so I picked up a small ‘ petticoat lamp’ from the 
floor and placed it on the keelson for safety. It was the only 
lamp in the place and I am always careful to put it out of harm’s 
way. ‘Then I went above and sat in the gangway amidships with 
one of the deck hands. We were only a few feet from the engine 


| 
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room at the time. I had not been sitting there more than four 
minutes when I heard a queer noise. Looking to one side I saw 
smoke issuing in a dense volume from the engine room and a 
moment later a long tongue of flame leaped out. I then saw 
the engineer, Edward Weeks, step out of the engine room and 
speak to one of the other firemen, after which he went back 
again. I ran forward, but some of the deckhands went aft. 
I hurried into the forward cabin and called out to the passengers, 
“All on deck, the boat’s afire!’ * * * * * * [Omitted 
portions.] ” 


“Statements of Captain Stephen C. Huestis, Hell Gate Pilot. 

“T was sitting on the main deck, on the port side, when a 
sudden rush of passengers coming from the starboard appraised 
me that something was wrong. I was right aft and so saw 
nothing of the flames that were already rushing up out of the 
engine room. Then I heard the cry of ‘ Fire !’ but I did not feel 
much alarmed, as I know a whiff of smoke will create a scare 
among passengers. I cailed out to the people to keep still, as 
there was no danger, and I started forward. Then I saw that 
the boat was ablaze amidships, and instantly realized the danger 
we were all in. I imagined Captain Weeks, who was at the 
wheel, steered to run her on Ward’s Island, but he first missed 
his mark. Yet we passed so close that many of the passengers 
who crowded on the railings made their leap then and got safe 
ashore. Probably fifty got off this way. 


“Statement by a passenger, Mr. Addison G. White. 


“T had taken my seat and was enjoying the breeze on the 
upper deck when I heard a report that sounded to me like a crash 
and for the moment I thought that we had struck on a sunken 
rock. I started aft, intending to descend the companion way to 
the main deck, but at the top of the steps was met by clouds of 
smoke and sheets of flame and had to turn back. I instantly 
returned forward and jumped down on to the main deck. ‘There 
I saw a terrible sight. From the hatchway of the engine room 
were surging up forks of flame and clouds of thick black smoke 
which, wafted forward by the breeze, drove the panic stricken 
people right up in a mass, like a flock of terrified sheep, right up 
into the bows of the boat.” 


Account in the New York Evening Post. 


June 29th, 1880. 
“The steamboat Seawanhaka, running during the summer 
months from Peck Slip, in this city, to Glen Cove, L. I., was 
steaming up the East River at 4.30 P. M. yesterday, when the 
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persons on board were startled by an explosion under the lower 
deck near the engine room. The explosion was followed imme- 
diately by a fire. The flames broke out beneath the pilot house 
and spread with great rapidity through the staterooms in the 
middle part of the boat. Persons who were in the forward part 
of the boat at the time of the explosion crowded toward the bow 
to escape the heat of the flames, and those in the backward part 
fled to the stern. The panic was so great that women and 
children were knocked down and trampled on the decks, or were 
pushed over the railings into the water. Many of the men 
jumped overboard. Some of them were drowned; others swam 
ashore, or were picked up by boats on the river. The Sea- 
wanhaka was under full headway at the time of the accident, and 
the fire did not decrease her speed at once. The engineer, 
Edward Weeks, fled from the engine room after the explosion, 
with his garments on fire, but on seeing the condition of the 
vessel he returned to his post for a time and endeavored to keep 
the paddle wheels in motion. The flames gained the upper decks 
of the steamboat in so short a time that it was impossible to 
lower any of the life boats. The life preservers were also stored 
in the central part of the boat, and most of them were soon 
beyond reach.” 


Captain Smith then gives in the Evening Post substantially 
the same general account as I have quoted from the Herald. He 
adds that he directed the boat so that the wind would “ blow 
across her” so the passengers could jump off the side. 

I tried to get the Tribune for the same date, as I had referred 
in my first summarized report to that paper, but it could not be 
found. The clerk said that it had probably been taken to the 
binder’s. Its account was substantially the same as that of the 
Herald. The Tribune put the time of the fire at 5 P. M. of the 
previous day, the Herald’s time for the same date being, as 
above, 5.30 P. M. I have given the account of the Evening 
Post because, being published in the afternoon of the 29th, it had 
time to get the facts a little more accurately. Its account, how- 
ever, differs little from the others. 

I have selected those parts of the long newspaper stories 
which refer most distinctly to the point raised by the dream 
incidents. They can be observed by the reader for himself. 

I subjoin reference to three other accidents to steamers near 
the time of the fire on the Seawanhaka. They will serve as a 
measure of the coincidence between the details of the dream by 
Mr.S and the burning of the Seawanhaka, and perhaps also 
supply the sceptic with material for an accusation of illusions of 
memory based upon previous newspaper accounts and the pres- 
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ent one read afterward, tho the testimony of Mr. S————’s friend 
is against such an hypothesis. 

On June 13th, 1880, the New York Herald gives a long 
account of the collision between the Stonington and Narragan- 
sett, Stonington Line steamers, which was followed by a fire. 
Apparently there was no loss of life. 

On June 20th of the same year, the same paper mentions the 
collision of the Adelaide and the Grand Republic at Pier 49, 
Leroy St. The Adelaide was sunk, but there was neither a fire 
nor any loss of life. 

On June 16th of the same year, the Herald mentions a col- 
lision between the S. S. Queen and Anchoria at sea. There was 
no fire and no loss of life. 

Very sincerely, 
JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


Miss Lucy Edmunds, Secretary of Dr. Hodgson, wrote 
to the Librarian of Williams College to ascertain the date 
of the Commencement in 1880, and he replied that Com- 
mencement was on July 7th of that year, 1880. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


Letters From a Living Dead Man. By Elsa Barker. Mitchell 
Kennerly. New York. 1914. 


When the reviewer first saw this book and the name of the 
author he took it to be that of a correspondent of some years 
previous, who had very vigorously attacked the spiritistic theory 
on the ground of a most wonderful and fiendish telepathy. But 
the introduction by the present author soon disillusioned me. 
The book is by another person and expresses a belief in the spir- 
itistic theory. It is in many respects a remarkably interesting 
work and is perhaps only one of many such books that will 
probably see the light in the near future. 

The contents of the book purport to be communications about 
the spiritual world from a deceased acquaintance of the writer of 
it, the material having come by automatic writing through her own 
hand. The history of the material is stated as follows in the In- 
troduction, 

“One night last year in Paris 1 was strongly impelled to take 
up a pencil and write, tho what I was to write about I had no idea. 
Yielding to the impulse, my hand was seized as if from the outside, 
and a remarkable message of a personal nature came, followed by 
the signature ‘X’. 

“The purport of the message was clear, but the signature puz- 
zled me. The following day | showed this writing to a friend, ask- 
ing her if she had any idea who ‘ X’ was. 

“* Why,’ she replied, ‘don’t you know that that is what we al- 
ways called M 

“1 did not know. Now Mr. was six thousand miles from 
Paris, and as we supposed, in the land of the living. But a day or 
two later a letter came to me from America, stating that Mr. 
had died in the western part of the United States, a few days be- 
fore I received in Paris the automatic message signed ‘ X ’.” 

The remainder of the Introduction is taken up in explaining 
how the contents came to be written and what the author thinks of 
them. ‘“X” began soon after this first occasion to do systematic 
writing and to give detailed accounts of his experiences in the 
spiritual world, or what purported so to be. The author states 
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that she “had not read the ordinary standard works on the sub- 
ject” of spiritualism and the whole thing was perfectly new to 
her. She published the whole record with few alterations, say- 
ing that, where his literary style was clumsy she “ reconstructed 
a sentence or cut out a repetition.” Consequently we have the 
work in good form for the psychologist to study as a psycholog- 
ical product of some interest, whether he chooses to go beyond 
viewing it is a subconscious product or not. The author, asking 
herself the question what she thought of it, frankly says she be- 
lieves the communications came from the person who claimed 
to give them. It is not for us as scientific investigators to crit- 
icize this view. The chief interest is that the author declares 
that the work is a genuine product of automatic writing and 
that it is published with sufficient fullness to make it important 
for psychological study. During most of the time that the book 
was written the author’s mind and pen were occupied with 
other matters. This does not mean while actually doing the 
automatic writing, but that her mind and work were employed 
in other affairs during the period of writing this book. Her 
mind seems 110t .o have been interested consciously in its production. 

Inquiry of the author yields the facts that she has herself 
read a great deal in theosophy and believes thoroughly in reincarn- 
ation. She also knows much of the philosophic beliefs of Mr. X., 
and personal inquiry by herself brought the information that Mr. X. 
had read somewhat in theosophy. He too would thus come in 
contact with the idea of reincarnation. The author’s opinions on 
the subject suffice to make it less appreciable that the reincarnation 
ideas came from Mr. X. If she had been opposed to the doctrine 
of reincarnation and if he had favored it before his death it would 
have been an item in support of personal identity to find the doc- 
trine presented as it is, tho it would not serve as evidence that the 
doctrine was true, especially in the face of denials of it from other 
sources. 

The chief points of interest in the “revelation”, if we may 
describe the book in that term, tho the author says nothing about it 
in this respect, is that the doctrine of reincarnation is defended 
throughout, and the doctrine also that thoughts in the spiritual 
world appear like realities. This view coincides with what is often 
hinted at in this sort of literature and we can express it only by 
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saying that the reality of the spiritual world is mental and may be 
described as veridical hallucinations. The communicator repre- 
sents that he was some time finding this out, but, once discovered, it 
is clearly stated. The rest of the volume has many novel state- 
ments, but none more interesting and novel than the two just in- 
dicated. 

There is of course no evidence of the claims made in the book. 
Every psychiatrist, of course, would say that the work was pure 
fabrication and would in many instances assert that it was conscious 
fiction, but we are too familiar with subconscious productions to 
make so bald a theory necessary in the face of what is apparently 
an honest statement of facts. The hypothesis of subconscious 
fabrication cannot be as easily disposed of. As there is no evi- 
dence of identity in the record and as we have not yet determined 
the limits of subconscious action, we shall have to tolerate the view 
of subliminal fabrication until we have evidence that such produc- 
tions are not such. But there is one approach to the interpretation 
that may be mentioned without being advocated. Taking the com- 
municator’s own view of what the spiritual world is like, we might 
assume that the communications were genuinely spiritistic, but that 
they represented the hallucinations of the spirit itself. We should 
not have to interpret them as representing actual reality in the 
spiritual world, other than the individual mental state of the com- 
municator. This view would reconcile all the contradictions that 
we find in spiritualistic literature regarding the nature of a trans- 
cendental world. It would be merely a question of individual 
opinion or experience; not of common or uniform perceptions. 
The communicator actually claimed to test his experiences in the 
same way that we test the sense of vision, to see if his experiences 
were real. But in such a world he would still be more liable to il- 
lusion than we are normally, where we are always imperatively re- 
called to our situation by sense perception and the imaginative or 
fabricative faculty is rare, and the function of hallucination found 
only in the abnormal. The man might be mistaken in what he re- 
ports as real because the ideas may be more dominant than those 
he corrects. Consequently we could well accept his story as repre- 
senting his own mental world, his own individual experience, with- 
out supposing it an objective reality for him. 

This view is at least quite as possible as subconscious dreaming 
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or fabrication, tho we have not the evidence for it to make us be- 


lieve it a fact. The natural revolt of many people against the ideas 
expressed will come from various motives. People will reject 
what they do not like or what seems contradictory to their view of 
the world. But, for us, all theories of the world are dependent on 
the facts, and the reviewer would not hesitate to alter any view he 
held of nature in normal experience, if supernormal facts, that could 
be adequately verified, demanded the alteration. But there must be 
clear evidence for those facts and it would be right to measure the 
real or apparent preposterousness of such ideas as are revealed in 
the book against the views which we must form from normal ex- 
perience, not in order to discredit the nature of a transcendental 
world, but as a means of suspending judgment until the unity of the 
two worlds was proved. What we know, or at least suspect, of the 
subconscious is sufficient to make us pause at a spiritistic interpreta- 
tion, and even if we were convinced that spirits were involved, we 
should have to assume that subconscious coloring was present, and 
we have no criterion in such products to distinguish between the for- 
eign and the domestic content. The reviewer’s experience with me- 
diumistic work has been such as to prove that even the writing, the 
mechanical result of foreign stimulus, may be a composite of sev- 
eral influences besides that of the medium and at the same time _re- 
tain all the fundamental characteristics of the medium’s own writ- 
ing. The psychological content is also a similar composite. Hence 
we are in no position as yet to discriminate between the spiritistic 
and the subconscious content, except when the incidents proving 
personal identity can be shown to transcend the prior and normal 
knowledge of the psychic. We may believe all we please about 
spiritistic stimulus, we have no means of proving just what mate- 
rial contents are transmitted. It will be certain that they are not 
pure from subliminal influences in any case whatever, and the lack 
of decisive evidence as to discriminate between the subjective and 
objective influences must make us suspend judgment on such cases. 
This, however, does not diminish the scientific interest in such phe- 
nomena. It rather increases it and the importance of understand- 
ing them: for the natural disposition of most people is to place 
more confidence in the literalness of such “ revelations” than they 
really deserve. There will be more of them until the scientific 
man takes them up more seriously. 


